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THE ART AMATEUR. 



recognizing the immense strides that have been made 

in the photographer's art, I confess that these old- 

tashioned glass positives, with all their glitter, have a 

peculiar charm to me. They seem, also, to last better 

than the ordinary pictures printed from negatives. 

This collection is certainly very well preserved. 

* * 
* 

At the hour of going to press the rather important 
collection of paintings owned by Mr. H. L. Dousman, 
of St. Louis, is being dispersed at Leavitt's auction 
rooms. Among the best-known pictures are : " The 
Lesson in Harmony," by Aubert ; "Temptation of 
Saint Anthony," by Louis Leloir — said to be the orig- 
inal—and a replica of " The Roll Call of the Last 
Victims of the Reign of Terror," "Christians at the 
Tomb of the Virgin," by Lecomte Du Nouy ; "Be- 
leaguered," by De Neuville ; " Jeunes Bohfimiennes," 
by Bouguereau ; a small copy — or perhaps the study 
— for the Head of an Oriental Woman, by Carolus 
Duran, which was damaged at the Lotos Club fire last 
year, and Madrazo's admirable " Sortie du Bal 
Masqug." Numerous other painters as well known 
as those already named were represented more or less 
creditably. An alleged Millet — a water-color of a 
woman churning — is actually a Millet composition, 
and, as it is duly signed, I suppose that it was also 
painted by him ; but it is, in the handling, unlike any 
authentic work of his I have ever seen. A smudgy 
little canvas signed " Corot" is not worse than scores 
of others bearing the same label of genuineness. 
There is a pretentious and silly'illustrated catalogue, 
which will hardly help to sell the pictures. 

* * 

The balloting by artists for the award of the Clarke 
• and Hallgarten prizes for the best pictures in the New 
York Academy of Design has resulted in a way that 
is generally regarded as eminently just. Charles F. 
Ulrich's " In the Land of Promise" took the Clarke 
prize of $300 for the best figure subject, and the Hall- 
garten prizes of I300, $200, and $100 for the best pict- 
ures in oil were won respectively by Louis Moeller's 
admirable "Puzzled," C. Y. Turner's " Miles Stand- 
ish's Courtship," and W. Bliss Baker's Landscape. 
The competition was open only to artists American 
by birth and under thirty-five years of age. 

* . * 

Those who remember the charm in form and«color 
of some of the plaques and vases from the Matt Mor- 
gan Pottery Company shown at the Pedestal Fund Art 
Loan Exhibition, where they were seen publicly for the 
first time in New York, will be glad to know that the 
ware will soon be in the -market. A large stock was 
brought on from Cincinnati a week or two ago by 
Mr. Bloom, president of the company, who, experi- 
mentally, took a year's lease of rooms in Murray 
Street, and invited the trade and the press to come 
and see the ware. One of the first callers was a 
member of the firm of L. Straus & Sons, who bought 
the entire stock, gave a large order for more, and 
arranged to become sole agent for the Matt Morgan 
pottery for the Eastern States. Mr. Straus of course 
knows what will sell. That is his business. But bet- 
ter still he has recognized the artistic merit of this 
ware. He knows that persons of very moderate 
means cannot afford to buy the highest class of im- 
ported faience and he sees in this America:n pottery 
an excellent substitute. 

* ... * 
* 

Matt Morgan is well known on both sides of the ■ 
Atlantic as a clever artist. His colored cartoons in 
The Tomahawk attracted much attention in England, 
but that lively journal was a little ahead of the times, 
and financially it was a failure. At the close of its 
career Thomas Nast had reached the height of his 
success by his cartoons of the Tweed Ring, and Frank 
Leslie wanted a match for him for his own illustrated 
newspaper. Matt Morgan was the man for him, and 
he was engaged at a large salary. But his cartoons 
did not " take," which was not surprising : an Eng- 
lishman newly arrived in a foreign country could 
hardly be supposed to grasp the social and political 
ideas of the people by intuition. Moreover, no artist 
ever made a reputation on any of Frank Leslie's pub- 
lications. Joseph Keppler for'years was the chief car- 
toonist for Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper and 
the public knew and cared nothing about him. As 
soon as, freed from leading strings, he brought out his 
admirable cartoons in Puck — after the manner of Matt 



Morgan's in The Tomahawk — his fortune was as- 
sured, and to-day he is without a rival. 

* ... * 
* 

But this is diverging from the subject of Matt Mor- 
gan. Quitting illustrated journalism he turned his 
attention to his old calling of scene-painting, and 
some of the best drop curtains and stock " sets" in 
New York theatres testify to his skill in this direc- 
tion. But better fortune was in score for him. He 
was called to Cincinnati to superintend the artistic 
department of a great lithographic establishment, and 
there he is to-day earning a salary of ten thousand 
dollars a year, with some fifty artists working under 
him. 

*** 

Mr. Morgan took to experimenting in pottery as a 
pastime. He had travelled extensively in Spain, and 
had long desired to revive in America the beautiful 
forms so common there in water-jars and vases hand- 
ed down from the Moorish civilization of centuries 
ago. Such classic outlines as are to be found in old 
Hispano-Moresque vessels, with the modern French 
underglaze decoration — with which the name of Lim- 
oges is identified in this country — he rightly consid- 
ered a thoroughly artistic basis for his experiments. 
The results of several years of study in this field are 
now seen, and he is to be congratulated upon them. 
In the immediate neighborhood of Cincinnati he has 
found the finest quality of clay of excellent tints which, 
in some of his vases, he has wisely lelt in its natural 
color, adding merely arabesques in metallic effects for 
decoration. In the space at present command it is 
not possible to speak in detail concerning the Matt 
Morgan pottery. But a word can further be said, in 
passing, concerning the bas-reliefs in terra-cotta 
which he calls " cameo-ware." They resemble 
"Wedgwood" in appearance, but instead of being 
attached to the clay body the decoration is made in 
the same mould with the body and the coloring matter 
of the ground, which seems to throw up the cameo in 
higher relief, is mixed with the clay and all is fired at 
once. The subject is interesting, and perhaps will be 
considered at length in some future number of this 

magazine. 

* * 
* 

Elihu Vedder'S brother artists .in New York are 
delighted with a set of photographs he has sent from 
Rome to the Tile Club of fifty drawings he has just 
completed for James R. Osgood & Co., to illustrate a 
superb edition of the " Rub4iyat'' of Omar Khay 
Yam, the Persian astronomical poet. These draw- 
ings, which are to be reproduced by the Albertype 
process, quarto size, are in every way worthy of Mr. 
Vedder, and I am much mistaken if their publication 
does not greatly enhance his reputation ; for they 
show at once knowledge of composition, poetic feeling 
and imagination of a high order. Montezuma. 



r/fE GEORGE FULLER PAINTINGS. 



We have just seen a letter written by George Fuller 
to a young man, a stranger to him, who asked his 
advice about becoming a painter. Can you fight, he 
asks the inquirer, and can you wait ? It is not a 
matter to give or to take advice upon, .he goes on to 
say ; success in art is " a matter of constitution" and 
of staying power in tiring out the difficulties that 
beset one. To paint only for the purpose of making 
money or even a living is a poor outlook, he adds ; 
the only thing that makes painting worth while is 
something in your mind that you must express, that 
forces you to express it, whether or no. These were 
Fuller's most sincere personal convictions, expressed 
in a private letter, written not long before his death. 
The memorial exhibition in the Boston Art Museum 
bears witness to the earnestness of his counsel to the 
young man. He certainly must have found his 
earlier period of labor in art fruitless and unsatisfac- 
tory enough. So long as he was following it as a 
business of portrait-painting and of picture-making it 
must have been as barren of artistic gratification as of 
pecuniary compensation, to judge from the works of 
that period exhibited in this collection. It is well that 
they had been hung in a separate room from the pro- 
ductions of the later period, for they made as it was a 
harsh and surprising discord — hard in line, cheap in 
color, and thin in handling — with the richly sweet cre- 
ations of the days after he had determined to work out 



the highest thought that was within him, instead of 
setting down the mere facts before him. However, 
they testified at least to this much, that he had always 
worked conscientiously and hard, and learned his 
trade as draughtsman and painter faithfully and well 
i,n his 'prentice days. One had some respect for these 
forbidding, strange, almost incredible Fullers, for 
they were certainly respectable. Yet the artist had 
evidently not found his true self in those days, had 
not arrived at conviction as to the golden rule of art 
which he imparted in his latest life to his young ques- 
tioner, that the only thing that makes painting worth 
while is trying to express the something peculiar to 
one's, self that forces one to express it. 

The line drawn between the two period's of Fuller's 
work is sharply enough defined, but there is a broad, 
neutral territory, so to speak, a fallow interval of a 
decade and a half, during which he appears to have 
produced nothing of importance. The last work in 
his old academic manner was sent out about i860; the 
first examples of the new style that he had evolved, in 
his rural retreat, under the necessity of expressing the 
something peculiar to him pressing for utterance 
made their appearance in Boston in ,1876. There is 
nothing, or next to nothing, worthy of him between 
these dates to record his transition from one style to 
the other. To the credit of the critics and connois- 
seurs in New York and Boston, the new star arisen 
was at once hailed as signifying a prince of art, and 
his consideration has gone on, increasing from that 
day ^o this. Fortunately for the public, the pictures 
which compose the collection for sale in Boston by the 
administrators of his estate belong to the ripened re- 
finement of his best years. Separated from the rest 
they gain in impressiveness. Here are " And She 
was a Witch," and "The Gatherer of Simples,'-' 
" Girl and Calf," " Nydia," and that master-work, 
" Arethusa," with several of his most characteristic 
study heads and landscapes. In the " Gatherer 
of Simples" and "And She was a Witch," Fuller 
has added two leaves to the album of ideal pictures of 
Puritan New England, fit to be interleaved with 
Hawthorne's hitherto matchless renderings of the 
figures and the atmosphere of that weird, gruesome, 
yet fascinating, far-away chapter of history. The 
elegance and refinement of the figures and of the 
whole scheme of color and composition of these 
pictures are equal to their pathos and dramatic ex- 
pressiveness in tragic significance. Fully rounded 
works of art are they, elevated, perfect, and irreproach- 
able as art, whether considered for their form or for 
their contents. Only Hawthorne himself, again, can 
be thought of as equally sustaining to high ideals both 
in depth of thought and nobility of expression upon 
this well-worn theme. Besides such work as this, 
Boughton's delineation of Puritan subjects seems 
trivial, masquerading, and posturing. Their haunt- 
ing, piercing, poignant sadness could only have come 
from a nature that was in subtle sympathy through 
birth in New England and nurture upon its historic 
soil in a primitive, unspoiled neighborhood. The oft- 
recurring catalogue phrase, "ideal head," in this 
collection, is a better description than is generally the 
case where the words are used. One never thinks of 
the model, one hardly can think of a model for such 
work, but dreams without check or limitation upon the 
infinite possibilities of the characters suggested. 
The " Nydia" and the " Arethusa" are certainly two 
of the most important works that ever left Fuller's 
hand, but they are not equally successful. Indeed, 
nowhere have his incapacity to express a comparatively 
simple and definite emotion and his imperfections of 
technique been more conspicuous than in this " Ny- 
dia," nevertheless very charming and touching and 
rich to a rare degree in his characteristic quality. But 
the " Arethusa" gives the contradiction flat and un- 
equivocal to doubts of his capacity as to drawing and 
technique. Here is a nude, life-size almost, which 
seems able to defy technical criticism as to drawing, 
to challenge comparison with the greatest masters as 
to flesh tints and texture, yet to have paid dearly for 
this technical perfection by a distinct falling short in 
the spiritual significance which Fuller has given to 
his other principal figures'. " Wifiifred Dysart's" 
face and the tender soul in it haunt one who sees it 
ever after. With " Arethusa" it will be the marvel- 
lously foreshortened knee of the chaste child-nymph 
and the tender yet firm maiden-flesh. There be 
those who can see this easier than spirit. 



